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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


Ovr preſent Corn Laws, ſo far as they par- 
tially relate to the metropolis, are founded on 
principles ſo miſtaken and dangerous, and 
their operations ſo generally miſunder- 
ſtood, that few great ſubjects, intereſting 
to the nation, more preſſingly demand ſerious 
inveſtigation, and proper elucidation; a taſk 
this, to which the writer feels little equal. 
Yet, if his hints, though rudely thrown toge- 
ther, ſhall give riſe to abler diſcuſſion, a | 
uſeful purpoſe will be attained. 


The points in which our Corn Laws make 
a diſtinction between the metropolis and 
the other ports of the kingdom, are two 
of infinite importance and magnitude in 


their effeQs, | 
= 'The * 
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1 ) 
The one, The diſcouraging, or more truly 


ſpeaking, the prohibiting the export of corn from 
Dublin, by refuſing to it any participation in 
the corn export bounties, granted to the other 
ports of the kingdom. 


The other, The granting bounties to every 
part of the kingdom, to bring corn to the me- 
tropolis. = 


A ſuperficial obſerver might conceive, 
that theſe were meaſures of great kindneſs 
to the metropolis, and that the intention of 
the Legiſlature, in preventing corn from be- 
ing exported from Dublin, and in giving 
bounties for bringing corn to Dublin, was 
to ſecure to the metropolis at all times a 
cheap and abundant ſupply of grain ; but 


that the effect of both regulations, conſidered 


as a conjoint ſyſtem, is directly the reverſe, 
will be no very difficult matter to prove. 


The growth of corn is ſo much influenced 
by ſeaſons, as frequently to vary in the pro- 
duce of a harveſt, a third, or a fourth 
part; an exceſs of a fourth part in the 


growth of a good ſeaſon, or a decreaſe of 


a fourth 


3 

a fourth part in the growth of a bad ſea- 
ſon, will be found in a country depending 
much for its ſubſiſtence on grain, of the 
moſt extenſive influence, either offering a 
large redundancy for export, or requiring 
a large ſubſtitution of imported corn to ſup- 
ply the deficient growth. 


Hence the object of a wiſe Legiſlature, in 
encouraging by every means a large re- 
dundant growth of grain, not only as a 
moſt deſirable article of commerce, but. as 
neceſſary to ſecure to the home conſump- 
tion a ſufficient ſupply in unfavourable ſea- 
ſons. An export trade muſt be by every 
means invited to take off this redun- 


dancy ; — for, without it, the redundant 


growth will not exiſt ; and if the growth of a 
country be 1n general confined barely to the 
quantum of its own conſumption, ſcarcity 
and diſtreſs, for the reaſons before aſſigned, 
will oftentimes be its portion. 


The ſame reaſoning applies with equal force 
to the conſumption or ſupply of a great 
city. The ſame policy that is requiſite to 
give plenty to the nation, will be found re- 
quiſite to give plenty to the metropolis, | 

To 
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Io inſure at all times a ſufficiency for the 
conſumption, a conſiderable ſurplus ſupply 
ſhould be procured to Dublin; for, if the 
ſupply forwarded be in general only juſt com- 
menſurate to the conſumption, ſeverity of 
weather, and a variety of accidental impe- 
diments, will frequently occur to obſtruct it, 
and a ſhort obſtruction to ſo limited a 
ſupply, will cauſe ſcarcity. This ſurplus ſup- 
ply, ſo neceſſary to inſure a competency for 
the conſumption, cannot exiſt without an 
export from the metropolis to give it occa- 
ſional vent. For in a limited market, ſuch as 
Dublin now 1s, without a vent for any caſual 
ſurplus, a ſmall comparative exceſs cauſes 
a glut, diſcourages the farmer, induces him 
the next moment to withhold his ſupply, 
and 1s generally quickly ſucceeded by ſcarcity. 


But the great miſchief to the object of ſup- 
| ply ariſing from the want of a corn export 
from Dublin, is the diſcouragement it offers 
to agriculture in its contiguous counties, 
and hence principally ariſes the preſent uncer- 
tain and inſufficient ſtate of the ſupply of 


grain to the metropolis, 
Dublin 
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Dublin is the port, and the only port of 
ſeveral counties in its vicinity, which have no 
other vent or market for their grain, but 
the conſumption of Dublin, which is open 
on equal terms, by means of the carriage 
bounties, to every and the moſt diſtant parts 
of the kingdom. How unequal is the 
lot of thoſe counties contiguous to the me- 
tropolis ?—they poſſeſs but this one market ; 
the diſtant counties poſſeſs, on equal terms, 
the ſame market, and have, in addition, 
their vicinal ports, to take off, by export, 
under large bounties, any ſurplus growth 
that the conſumption of Dublin cannot ab- 
ſorb. If it be wiſdom, (as undoubtedly it is 
the greateſt) for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, to induce a large redundant growth of 
grain in the kingdom, by inviting and en- 
couraging an extenſive corn export trade 
to give it vent ; ſurely a reverſe policy in the 
counties contiguous to the metropolis, muſt 
have its natural confequence—a depreſſion of 
agriculture. 


Agriculture being thus evidently diſ. 
couraged in the counties contiguous to the 
metropolis, obliges Dublin to depend for the 

bulk 


(.S -) 
bulk of its conſumption on corn brought 


from the diſtant counties. The proprietors 
of grain in thoſe counties will naturally ever 


look to that market which will pay them the 


higher price; if the export demand under 
export bounties from their vicinal ports ſhall 
do ſo, Dublin, for the time, may bid adieu 
to their ſupplies; and this has operated ſo 
powerfully of late, that at ſome periods there 
has been much leſs bread corn in the metro- 
polis than the ſupply of a week's conſumption, 
and it becomes every day (lo long as the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem ſhall be adhered to) a more ſe- 


rious and dangerous impediment to its ſuffi- 


_ cient ſupply, by as much as the corn ex- 
port of the kingdom becomes more ex- 
tenſive; thus reducing to a partial evil, 
what, under proper regulation, would be 
a general good. But what would be the 
ſituation of the metropolis under ſuch an ex- 
port demand, if agriculture met its full and 
due encouragement in the counties contiguous 
to it, and that Dublin drew from them the 
natural and proper proportion of its ſupply— 
large orders for grain no doubt, might and 
would come to Dublin, in like manner as 
to the other ports of the kingdom. — 
Would 
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Would this export demand leave Dublin 
unſupplied ?—No !—becauſe the corn of thoſe 
contiguous counties can only be exported 
from, and muſt paſs through Dublin ; and if 
the export demand ſhall cal! for more than 
the conſumption of Dublin can ſpare, the 
extent of that conſumption will quickly raiſe 
prices to that ſtandard, which the Legiſlature 
has wiſely fixed as a bar to an improvident 
export. In this caſe, bread might be dear in 
the metropolis, but bread would be had ; in 
the former, bread would not only be dear, 
but might not be had. 


Thus far what has been advanced, incon- 
teſtibly proves that the diſcouraging or pre- 
venting the export of grain from the metro- 
polis, tends to render its ſupply of corn un- 
ſteady and inſufficient, inſtead of certain and 
abundant, and to advance, inſtead of reducing 
to it, the price of this moſt eſſential article 
of its ſubſiſtence. 


It now remains, ſhortly to examine, how 
far carriage bounties are neceſſary to the 
ſupply of the metropolis; and next to 
conſider whether corn export bounties 


from 
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from Dublin, at an expence to the nation 
comparatively trivial, would not be of 
greater advantage to the diſtant miller and 
farmer. | 
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If it ſhall appear that carriage bounties 
are not neceſſary to the ſupply of the metro- 
polis, and that the diſtant miller and farmer 
would be advantaged by Dublin's commuting 
the carriage bounty for the export bounty, 
it may confidently be preſumed, that our 
preſent ſyſtem of abſurdity will not much 
longer be perſevered it in. 


Prejudices of long ſtanding are not eafily 
removed: Agriculture has increaſed, and 
latterly greatly flouriſhed in Ireland, accom- 
panied with the eſtabliſhment of corn carriage 
bounties 3 and people from hence ſuper- 
ficially conclude, that carriage bounties are 
eſſential to the proſperity and ſupport of Iriſh 
agriculture, without reverting to the period 
at which thoſe carriage bounties took place, 
conſidering their operation, or comparing the 
ſtate of things at this day with that of the 
time when the carriage bounties were granted. 

When 


„ 

When the corn carriage bounties took 
place, Ireland was open to the unreſtrained 
import of grain from every part of the 
world. Great Britain then, as at preſent, 
gave a bounty on the export of wheat of five 
ſhillings per quarter, which not only paid the 
carriage or freight of its wheat to Dublin, 
but afforded a conſiderable ſurplus; by 
means of this Engliſh export bounty, 
the Iriſh farmer, 20 miles diſtant from Dub- 
lin, could not maintain a competition with 
the Engliſh farmer in the ſupply of the Iriſh 
metropolis, becauſe the Iriſh farmer was out | 
of pocket the. whole expence of carriage 
to the Dublin market; whereas the Engliſh 
farmer had his full expence of carriage paid, 
and a conſiderable profit over. | 


Ireland was at that day in too depreſſed 
a ſtate to venture to propoſe, what ſhe has 
ſince demanded and obtained, namely, pro- 
tection to her agriculture, and excluſion even 
to the corn of Great Britain, till the neceſſities 
of Ireland ſhall require an import. 


Previous to this, the advantage derived 
from the Iriſh carriage bounties, was coun- 
C teraction 


1 


teraction to the Engliſh export bounties, 
and the Iriſh farmer, by means of his carriage 


bounty, being put ſomething on a footing 


with the Engliſh farmer with his export 


bounty, held up his head, and made a 


ſtruggle. 


Under this ſpecies of encouragement, the 
Iriſh agriculture increaſed, but cannot be 
ſaid to have flouriſhed till after the paſſing 
of the above celebrated law, granting to it 
permanent and effektual protection; for 
though the import of grain into Ireland de- 
creaſed, ſtill the import continued, and was 


conſiderable. Since the protecting law in 


queſtion has taken effect, import of grain 
into Ireland has totally ceaſed, and the ex- 
port for the year ending the 25th March, 
1789, exceeded in value the enormous ſum 
of 600,000 /. 


This very proſperous ſtate of our agricul- 
ture ſurely cannot be aſcribed to our carriage 
bounty ſyſtem, becauſe it did not ariſe till 
after our corn protecting law took effe&t ;— 
the molt that the carriage bounty ſyſtem has 


Iriſh 


done, or ever could do, was to give to the 
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Iriſh farmer a place in the market of his me- 


tropolis; this market, the corn law in que- 
ſtion has permanently and excluſively ſe- 
cured to him, and now leaves the corn car- 
riage bounty ſyſtem, in point of neceſſity 
or uſe, a perfect caput mortuum. Had 
twenty years ago thoſe carriage bounties 
been aboliſhed, and our corn protecting law, 
and corn export bounties from Dublin ſub- 
ſtituted, it is no viſionary or unfounded ſpe- 
culation to ſay, that the Iriſh agriculture 
would, at this day, be in a more proſperous 


ſtate, and the nation full one million and a 
half leſs in debt. | 


After having thus endeavoured to ſhew 
that the proſperity of Iriſh agriculture is not 
dependent on, or attached to, our corn car- 
riage bounty ſyſtem, it next occurs to ex- 
amine how far carriage bounties are neceſſary, 
to induce a ſupply of grain from the diſtant 


counties to the metropolis ; and in this ex- 


amination the third point will neceſſarily be 
involved, namely, whether the diſtant miller 
and farmer would not be advantaged by Dub- 
lin's commuting the carriage bounty for the 
export bounty. 


As 
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As to the neceſſity of carriage bounties to 


induce a ſupply of grain from the diſtant 
counties to Dublin, it will here naturally 
occur to remark, that Dublin is the only 
great city of Europe, or perhaps of the 
world, that ſuch a ſyſtem is attached to. 
That London, four times as large, and five 
times more populous than Dublin, is, with- 
out carriage bounties, more certainly and 


abundantly ſupplied with corn, than Dublin, 


with its carriage bounties, becauſe London 
has a corn export trade. That bread corn 
in London, (as may be ſeen by the London 
Gazette) uſually averages under the general 


average of the reſt of the Kingdom; where- 


as, in Dublin, bread corn uſually averages 
above the general average of the reſt of the 
kingdom — becauſe Dublin has not a corn ex- 
port trade. Theſe are facts inconteſtible, and 
conſiderations of infinite weight, at leaſt to 
ſhew that a great city, if corn be in the 
country, may certainly and ſafely be ſupplied 
without carriage bounties, merely by that 
ſpeculation and trade, which a market of 
extenſive conſumption and extenſive export 


it. 


But 


will naturally and inevitably attract to 
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But what has Dublin to fear, or the diſtant 
miller or farmer to loſe, from the aboliſhing 
the carriage bounties? The preſent ſyſtem or 
principle of the land carriage bounties, is 
to give to the manufactured grain the whole 
expence of carriage, and to the unmanufac- 
tured grain half the expence of carriage to 
the metropolis. The average expence of 
carriage by land is about 2d. per cwt. for 
every five miles ; the average expence of 
carriage or freightage by water is, from the 
ſouthern coaſts, about 6d. or 7d. per cwt. 
from the weſtern, about 8d. or 9d. per cwt. 
If the miller or farmer be diſtant from the 
port where the ſupply is to be ſent coaſtways, 
the expence of carriage for ſaid diſtance, ac- 
cording to the above rate, (unleſs navigable 
rivers or canals intervene, in which caſe the 
extra expence wlll be much leſs) 1s to be ad- 
ded to the freightage. | 


If the land carriage bounty was doubled, 
or trebled, accompanied by a condition 
that the grain or flour ſhould be ſent via Do- 
naghadee to Dublin, or any other circuitous 
route, the enhanced expence of which equal- 
led the increaſed bounty, no additional ad- 
vantage could derive therefrom to the miller 


or 


( 14 ) 
or farmer.—The law now allows the miller 
at Cork 4s. 2d. and to the miller in Clonmell 
2s. 8d. bounty on one cwt. of flour, if they 
ſend it by land, which is the actual expence 
of the carriage : the miller in Cork can ſend 
his cwt. of flour to Dublin by water for 
6d. or 7d. ; the miller in Clonmell for gd. or 
10d.,—lf the law reſtricted the conveyance to 
be by water, and paid the full expence of 
carriage by the ſame, would not the miller be 
equally advantaged as by a land bounty, only 
equalling the expence of carriage by land ? 
Thus, if the carriage bounties were aboliſhed, 
and nature no longer perverted, from every 
quarter the cheapeit mode of conveyance 
would be adopted, which reduces the que- 
ſtion to the ſimpleſt and trueſt ſtatement.— 
The miller in Cork or Clonmell, if he ſends 
by land, now enjoys no greater advantage 
than the payment of the actual expence of 
his carriage; but if the change alluded to 
took place, there would be an export bounty 
on flour from Dublin of 1s. 11d. per cwt. 
which, to the Cork miller, would overpay 


his expence of carriage 1s. 4d. to 18. 5d. per 
cwt.; and, to the Clonmell miller, 1s. 1d. 


and 1s. 2d. per cwt.—For, ſo ſurely as the 
courſe of exchange between countries is re- 


gulated by the balance of trade, fo, as truly, 


will 
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F 
will the price of corn in an export country 
be regulated by the export demand, a part of 
the price of which export bounties muſt ever 
form, and therefore will as certainly come 
home to, the miller's or farmer's pocket, as 
bounties, granted in any other ſhape, can do. 
Elſe, why ſhould the millers, in times of 
export demand, ſend their flour to their vi- 
cinal port, (at an expence out of pocket of 
20 or 30 miles carriage) rather than to 
Dublin, to which the expence of carriage is 
fully paid, but becauſe the export bounty in 


their vicinal port exceeds the expence of car- 
riage to it, and which exceeding of the ex- 


port bounty becomes, bona fide, a part of 
the price of their commodity. In like man- 
ner, will the farmer or proprietor of raw 
grain, be advantaged by the propoſed change. 
The carriage bounties, if averaged on the 
whole quantity of each ſpecies of raw corn 
brought to Dublin, would not amount on 
wheat to 10d. per barrel, on barley and oats 
to 4d. per barrel; the export bounty on 
wheat is 38. 4d. on barley 1s. 7d. on oats 


18. 5d. per barrel. 


Sligo, Galway, Limerick, diſtant as they 
are, may ſend their grain and flour to Dublin 
at an expence of 8d. or 9d. per cwt. and 

| there 


6 
there will be found few of the diſtant 
parts of Ireland, that, through their moſt 
convenient conveyance by water, cannot ſend 
their grain and flour to Dublin at an expence 
of 1s. to 18. 6d. per cwt. Can Dublin, then, 


fear to loſe the ſupply of the diſtant counties, 


when the expence of conveyance places 
Cork, Waterford, Wexford, Roſs, Limerick, 
Galway, Sligo, and the other ports of Ireland, 


within twenty miles of the metropolis, Clon- 


mell within twenty-five miles, and few parts 


of the kingdom at a diſtance exceeding thirty 


to forty miles ? 


Or, can the diſtant counties fear to be de- 
prived of the Dublin market, when the ex- 
pence of conveyance gives them ſuch abſo- 
lute contiguity ? And perhaps nothing can 


depict more ſtrongly than this review, the . 


laviſhment of corn carriage bounties. in 
Ireland, a compact iſland, abounding in 
ports, well furniſhed with navigable rivers, 
poſſeſſing a cheap and eaſy conveyance by 
water almoſt from every quarter, which will 
be rendered nearly univerſal, when our pro- 
jected canals are fully completed. 


Thus far has gone to prove, that carriage 
bounties, taken ſeparately, are not neceſſary 


to 
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to the ſupply of the metropolis, and, that 
conſidered as part of a ſyſtem which excludes 


Dublin from a corn export trade, inſtead of 


promoting plenty, they are the means of the 


metropolis being MASH and inſufh cently 
NG mn | 


It now. remains to ſhew, that if the ſyſtem 
of carriage bounties was- even innoxious in 
reſpe& to the ſupply. of the metropolis, or 
to the general corn commerce of the king- 
dom, it is attended with evils too ſerious to 
be lightly conkdered, 


The wb away Si a year in 
carriage bounties, and the heaping oppreſſive 
taxes on the poor and neceſſitous, in order to 
provide for this uſeleſs, wanton, and idle 
prodigality, is not the greateſt miſchief at- 


tached to a ſyſtem of ſuch abſurdity; the 


more ſerious evils are, the diſturbing and 
diſplacing the natural order of things; the 
giving a great trade a temporary courſe or 
channel, that cannot be permanently ſup- 
ported; and the diſcouraging our ſhipping 
and navigation, by giving bounties to induce, 
in perverſion of nature, to be carried to the 


metropolis at a heavy expence by land, what 
D _ would 
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would as ſafely and certainly be broughr to it 
at a fmall expence by water. The extent of 
this latter evil is not eaſy to eftimate, but it 
may in ſome degree be conceived from the 
following limited ſtatement. Dublin con- 
ſumes annually between 7 and 800,000 bar- 
rels of corn of every ſpecies, including malt, 


meal, and flour. Not more than about one 


third of this quantity is brought to it coaft- 
Ubays 3 ; ſuppoſing only one half of the reſidue 
10 be diverted from its natural channel by 
the land carriage bounties, and that if they 
did not exiſt, ſo much more would be carried 
coaſtways, it would give yearly and conſtant 


employment to nearly oo veſſels of 50 tons 


burthen each; but probably the number 
would be confiderably more, as, at certain 
feaſons, many would betake themſelves to 


the fiſheries and other caſual employs, per- 


manently and ſabſtantially, however, fup- 


ported, by this ſteady and extenſive een 


55 1 would be — to them. 


After hank proved that the preſent ſyſtem 


of our corn laws, ſo far as they partially re- 
late to Dublin, inſtead of benefiting, are in- 
jurious to its ſupply, it next occurs to ſhew, 
the national impolicy and the national impo- 


* | veriſhment 
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veriſhment which derive from Dublin being 
excluded from the corn export trade, in- 
aſmuch as the aggregate corn export of the 
kingdom is diminiſhed thereby. 


The export of corn, like the export of 
any other article of commerce, (the growth 
or manufacture of which is not . confined 
by ſome circumſtance, natural or caſual, 
to the country exporting) will moſt flouriſh 
and extend in thoſe countries who ſhall 
poſſeſs the moſt forward place in the markets 
of demand; ſuch markets will be poſſeſſed 
by thoſe who ſhall be able to furniſh the ſup- 
ply cheapeſt, and on terms the moſt advan- 
tageous and convenient to the place demand- 
ing it. : : 


In the commerce of corn, Ireland has a 
critical competition to maintain, (which from 
the rapid encreaſe of agriculture in the weſtern 
world is likely to augment) with the Baltic, 
America, and. other countries, who are of 
weight in this trade.—Such our competition, 
view the objects we contend for 


Great Britain, now arrived at nearly the 
higheſt ſtate of national proſperity, its popu- 
lation 
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lation great, its inhabitants rich, its manu- 
factures and commerce wonderfully extended, 
but its agriculture or growth of corn, though 
nothing leſſened, yet not equal to that im- 
menſity of conſumption which muſt ariſe in 
ſo rich, populous, and manufaQuring a 
kingdom, offers to Ireland, but only in common 
as it does to other nations, the maſt defirable 
markets that will probably in general exiſt 
for the vent of our redundant growth of 
corn. The ſingle port of Liverpool imports 
foreign corn annually little ſhort of the value 
of 200, oool. for the conſumption of itſelf, and 
the rich and populous manufacturing towns 
around it. Several of the ſouthern countries 
of Europe, not genial to the produQtion of 
corn, muſt in general depend for the bulk of 
their ſupply on imported grain. With proper 
attention in the management of its powers to 
the beſt advantage, Ireland need not fear to 
find vent for a conſiderably encreaſed redun- 
dant growth of grain. 


With ſuch objects i in view, with ſo power- 
ful a competition to ſurmount, what is our 
wretched policy? With our own hands to 
mutilate our own powers, and by our own 
| laws to exclude the chief port of our king- 
dom 
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„ 
dom from taking part in a trade, contribu- 
tive of ſuch immenſe national advantages, 
and that port of our kingdom poſſeſſing the 
greateſt faculties to give extenſion to this 
trade! Is it becauſe the great mart of Li. 
verpool is open equally to the Baltic and 
America as to us, that, in a bravo, we diſdain 
uſing an advantage nature has given us; that 
we {hut up that port of our kingdom exactly 
oppoſite to Liverpool, from whence one wind 
and half freight could convey the ſupply, 
and limit ourſelves to the other ports of our 
kingdom, from whence two winds and dou- 
ble freight will be neceſſary to convey the 


ſupply ?—Or, is it becauſe capital is a neceſ- 


ſary ingredient to the extenſion of commerce, 
that we. exclude from the corn export trade 
the capitals of the metropolis, the greateſt 
of the kingdom ?—In few words—is it be- 
cauſe Dublin, from its ſuperior capitals, con- 


venience of thipping, cheapneſs of its return 


freights, (being the great ſeat of our import 
trade) is the beſt circumſtanced port of our 


kingdom for giving a favourable and extenſive 


vent to our redundant growth of corn, we, 
in diminution of our own powers, and to 


the advantage of our competitors, exclude it 
from any participation in the corn export 
trade: 


With 


4 


(2 
With equal good policy and wiſdom, 
might the Britiſh Legiſlature diſcourage the 


ron manufacture at Birmingham, becauſe 
coals around it are cheap and plentiful, or 
the woollen manufacture at Halifax or Leeds, 
becauſe ſituated in a country abounding in 
wool. 


The ſyſtem is too ſtrongly marked with 
the feature of abſurdity, to need further 
expoſition. ; 


But the diminution, which this excluſion 
of Dublin from the corn export trade, is of 
the quantum or value of the aggregate ex- 
port of the kingdom, is of too ſerious a na- 
ture to be ſilently paſſed over. It cannot be 
eſtimated ſhort of a very conſiderable ſum. 


It has been before obſerved, that in the 
year ending the 25th March, 1789, the value 


of corn exported from the kingdom amount- 


ed to upwards of 600,c00l. which was ſup- 


plied, or at leaſt the great bulk of it, from 
the redundant growth of the following coun- 


ties, viz. Down, Louth, a part of Meath, 


Wexford, Waterford, Tipperary, Kilkenny, 
Cork, and Limerick. 


If 
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If Dublin was ſuffered to participate in the 
corn export trade, a redundant growth, now 
depreſſed, would take place in the follow- 
ing counties, which would derive an export 
vent through the port of the metropolis, 
viz. Dublin, the greater part of Meath, Weſt- 


meath, Longford, King's County, Queen's 


County and Kildare. If the counties firſt 


mentioned ſhall in one year export redundant 


corn to the value of nearly 608,000). ſurely, 
on ſuch a ſcale, it is moderate to eſtimate the 
value of the export, from the laſt mentioned 
counties, through the port of Dublin, and 
of courſe the encreaſed aggregate corn ex- 
port of the kingdom, (by allowing Dublin to 


participate in the corn export trade) at 


„ 


200, oool. 


Some intereſted individuals have had the 


weakneſs to cry out, that, the granting to 


Dublin the corn export bounties, would 
injure the corn export trade of the out ports ; 


and others, more reſerved, but equally in- 
fluenced by this partial, though miſtaken im- 


preſſion, give underhand every oppoſition in 
their power. 


It 
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It is almoſt an inſult to the public and 


common ſenſe, to enter into any refutation of 
ſuch an objection. Admitting for a moment 


the fact to be as ſtated, is it juſtice or policy 


totally to exclude Dublin from the corn ex- 
port trade, becauſe its participating in it, 
might ſomething diminiſh'the corn export trade 
of the out ports? How would the merchant 


of Waterford feel, if he was told it would be 
neceflary to {hut up. his port from the export 


of grain, becauſe it interfered with the corn 
export trade of Roſs? Or if on any occafion 
the export trade from Dublin ſhould offer to 


the diſtant farmer a more advantageous price 
tor his grain than his contiguous port ; how 
would he reliſh his being interdicted the en- 
joyment of it? 


No doubt, corn and flour, the produce of 


the diſtant counties, and ſent from the out 
ports to Dublin, when at times forming too 
great a ſupply to be taken off by its conſump- 
tion, would under export bounties find an 


export vent through the port of the metro- 
polis. | 


Will thoſe very conſcientious advocates for 


| the out ports contend, that it is impolitick to 


give 
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give the diſtant miller or farmer the additional 
market, of an export from Dublin, or that 

ſuch miller or farmer ſhould be forced to dif- 
poſe of his commodity at a depreciated price 
in a glutted market, when an export vent 
from Dublin, if permitted, would give him 
for it, a fair and equitable rate, ſuited to the 
general circumſtances of the trade and king- 
dom ? Or can the merchants in the out ports 
be ſo groſsly ſtupified as not to conceive, that 
encreaſe of market to their vicinal lands, will 
cauſe encreaſe of produce, and that thereb 

the emoluments of their neceſſary and indiſ- 
penſable agency will be multiplied? But to 
come more directly to the point. The idea 
that the opening the export of grain from 
Dublin, would unnaturally leflen or divert 
the corn export of the out ports, is a manifeſt 
abſurdity, equally unfounded in fa& as 
in reaſon. When it is conſidered that the 
bare freight of a barrel of wheat from 
Waterford or Cork to Dublin, (excluſive of 
commiſſion and other attendant charges) will 
amount to 1s. 3d. per barrel, (and ſo in pro- 
portion for other grain) ſurely no perſon 
can entertain a ſerious thought, that the 


merchant in either or in any port, will 
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ſend or bring from the out ports corn to 
Dublin, merely to be exported from thence, 
when it can be exported on equal bounty from 
the out port. 


The foregoing ſhort obſervations, haſtily 
put together, have attempted to ſhew, that 
the preſent fyſtem of our corn laws, fo 
far as they partially relate to the metropolis 
is ſounded in error, and produQtive of evil— 
that it circumſcribes commerce—diſcourages 
agriculture—waſtes public revenue—renders 
unſteady and inſufficient the ſapply of grain 
to the metropolis—and diminiſhes our ſhip- 
ing and navigation. 


The city of Dublin, in its corporate capa- 
city, not under -a haſty determination, but 
after mature . deliberation, after conſulting 
and receiving information from thoſe con- 
ceived moſt competent to give it, have peti- 
tioned parliament, ſtating the inſufficiency 
and uncertainty of their ſupply of grain, 
which, after the fulleſt inveſligation and upon 
the cleareſt principles they aleribg to Dublin's 


being 
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being precluded from a corn export trade, 
and therefore pray that there may be 
granted to the metropolis the ſame bounties 
on the export of corn, as the other ports of 
the kingdom enjoy. 


The merchants of Dublin, a moſt reſpect- 
able but highly injured body. of men, come 
forward to the legiſlature and complain; — that 
they are partially oppreſſed; that, like a ſet 
of proſcribed culprits, they are debarred 
from any participation in a great and lucra- 
tive trade, open to the reſt of the kingdom. 
They tell the legiſlature in homely phraſe, 
but in the language of truth, that while they 
are particularly injured, the nation 1s gene- 
rally and deeply wounded ; they ſtate that 
by this unprecedented and unnatural proſcrip- 
tion fo undeſervedly and unwiſely inflicted 
on them, Ireland is deſpoiled of the full energy 
of her powers, to carry on and extend a 
moſt advantageous commerce, in which ſhe 
has a powerful competition to ſurmount, at 
every market of demand ; they claim the 
juſtice of parliament, and equal participation 
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of benefits in "AY corn trade with the other 
ports of the kingdom. 


Surely this appeal of ſuch bodies, upon con- 
cerns ſo important, upon a ſubject fo highly 
intereſting to the nation's intereſts, cannot 
but receive the legiſlature's moſt ſerious at- 
tention, the fulleſt and moſt impartial inveſti- 
gation :—Juſtice to individuals, juſtice to the 
nation, demand it. 


